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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS; THEIR OPPORTUNI- 
TIES AND HOW THEY UTILIZE THEM 

THE landscape architect may attempt to do one of two 
things— to improve upon nature or to display nature at its 
best as it is. The first was the method of the ancient and medie- 
val times. The second is that of today, at any rate in Amer- 
ica. The first required that nature must conform to rules and 
regulations which it was never intended to observe— that it 
must be mathematically correct above everything else. The 
second says that all other things must conform to nature, that 
advantage shall be taken of its every attribute, and that it shall 
lead the way and not be required to follow or subject itself 
to the indignities of the man with the level, the tape measure 
and the transit. 

This does not mean that it is to be subjected to no restraint 
at all, that it is to be allowed to run riot wherever it will or 
that it is never to feel the refining influences of the lawn 
mower, the pruning sheares, or the stump puller. But it does 
mean that it is to provide the setting or the frame work for 
all the accessories and that when restrained or regulated by 
the hand of man, the restraint and regulation are only im- 
posed for its own best good, just as the master mind of man 
usurps supremacy over all else in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. 

So in some ways the work of the modern landscape archi- 
tect is easier than in the early days of his art. He may rely 
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somewhat upon nature for his guidance and does not need to 
shoulder the entire responsibility for its development. He fol- 
lows the lines of least resistance, or to employ another com- 
mon phrase, he lets nature take its course; always, however, 
within the gently imposed limitations mentioned. Morever, 
he has modern science as his ally and although modern science 
has not yet taught himhow to make a tree forty years old in one 
day, it has shown him how, in one day to make a forty-year old 
tree thrive and grow in a place where there never was any tree 
before. The wonders of the modern science of transplanting 
have accomplished that. Furthermore, he is heir to all the 
ideas and achievements of the preceding centuries from which 
he takes what he pleases of their theories as to planning and 
plotting and all he can get of their sculpture and their statuary. 
Then again, the modern landscape architect who prefers 
to follow the old ways somewhat but stillimpart something of 
the environment and atmosphere of antiquity to his works, 
has two advantages not enjoyed by the building architect. 
Even though his appropriation may not allow of the use of 
genuine antique ornaments and furnishings, he can have the 
old forms in new materials, better than the genuine antiques, 
except for sentimental considerations, because identical with 
them in every characteristic and quality except the substance 
and in that superior to them because untouched by the rav- 
ages of time, and of materials the equals if not the superiors 
of the ancient stones,marbles and potteriesinthe all-important 
quality of endurance and immunity from damage by the ele- 
ments. His second but not less essential advantage is the gift 
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of nature itself in its ever changing and rapidly maturing splen' 
dor which in a few months does more to establish the atmos- 
phere of age and permanence than all the weather stains and 
their allied age-giving devices can bring to a dwelling in as 
many years. He has but to enlist the cooperation of the tree 
surgeons and the nurserymen, and, more difficult than every- 
thing else, to secure license from his client to exercise the un- 
restricted use of his own judgment, and he is ready for his 
most fascinating task and its limitless possibilities for creating 
lasting satisfaction for himself and pleasure for all who be- 
hold his work. 

The genius of the landscape architect consists in his ability 
to see clearly the opportunities afforded by the plot he is to 
adorn and to employ to the best advantage his numerous allies 
already introduced. He has a wealth of material with which 
to achieve, but he must not be confused by its lavishness. He 
must be able to see clearly in the perspective many things at 
the same time, and he must be a thorough master of art and 
a learned student of nature. His studio is not confined within 
walls and his portfolio is a perennial volume of ever changing 
studies. He has to consider many transitory and fickle things 
that never concern the designer of buildings. Ifunfettered by 
stubborn and sometimes senseless building laws, he still has 
to consider and conform to a code of laws framed by an in- 
finitely higher power than man and his legislative minions, 
the Creator himself, and enforced with unchanging logic and 
justice, it is true, but also with a sternness that defies man to 
ignore or evade them. 
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It is not a matter of record precisely when landscape arch' 
itecture and gardening become a recognised profession in 
America. It doubtless came gradually and under difficulties. 
Seventy years ago A. J. Downing published a book which he 
called, "A Treatise on the Theory and Practise of Landscape 
Gardening Adapted to North America." In his preface he la' 
ments America's tardy recognition of landscape planning as 
one of the fine arts. He is in fact somewhat hopeless about it. 
"While we have treatises in abundance on the various de' 
partments of the art and sciences" he says, "there has not ap' 
peared a single essay on the elegant art of landscape garden' 
ing." Hence his book, which, however, was not a technical 
treatise for the architect, but a guide for the owner.. There 
were no landscape architects in America at that time. 

There is an old Italian proverb that "poverty is the mother 
of all arts." In the case of landscape architecture in America 
the poverty of the pioneer architects was two'fold. There 
was no paucity of available landscape for their operations nor 
was there a paucity of well'tcdo clients. But these prospec- 
tive clients, as Mr. Downing tells us, considered themselves 
eminently qualified by their "taste for rural improvements" 
to do the work unassisted. They knew nothing about land' 
scape architects and were content in their ignorance. So the 
poor pioneer architects had to first create die demand for their 
services and then find the clients before they could do the 
work by which they were to justify their existence and as' 
suage their poverty. But they persevered and in ways known 
now only to themselves they succeeded in establishing a 
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profession which nowis as generously recognized here as in the 
European countries where it was first developed. Whether a 
definitely American school will ever be created remains to be 
seen, but certain it is that there is today an easily distinguished 
trend, and a similarity in the ways of attacking and solving 
the problems of the profession. 

Suppose, for example, that a grove of ancient trees is sep' 
arated from a terrace by a small lake. The landscape architect 
places on the terrace a series of stone steps and balustrades. 
The steps are twenty feet wide and vigorously designed,some- 
thing in the manner of the old work at Haddon Hall, but there 
are broad spaces between the balusters so as not to interrupt 
the view of the trees and to permit the color of the green foliage 
to dominate the stone work, rather than subordinating the 
natural beauty of the scene by overdoing the balusters. 

In another estate there is a curved terrace overlooking a 
broad meadow. The garden has no water view but commands 
a beautiful vista across the adjacent meadow lands. Except 
for trifling necessary alterations, the architect leaves the ven- 
erable trees and the grading just as he found them and places 
a series of curved brick piers and stone balustrades together 
in the shade of the trees where they have an unobstructed 
outlook across the distant fields. The preservation of the old 
trees on this curved terrace retains all its natural charm which 
in this instance is not marred but enhanced by a series of small 
formal paths with a liberal use of pebbles for paving and a low 
box along the borders. At an appropriate spot in the distance, 
choice flowers have been planted to form a bank of solid color 
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at the end of a small canal. A careful selection of the stone 
andbrick, the employmentof time-honored formsfor the vases 
and balusters and the commanding presence of the stately 
trees all combined to give this spot the truest atmosphere of 
age and permanence from the very opening of its first season. 

Water is one of the elements of nature which must be care 
fullycontrolledandlandscape architects know howto control 
it and direct it out of its usual course to places where its fas' 
cinating presence is often more desired than in the channels 
through which nature intended it to pass. The Italian gar' 
deners always wanted to see water in rapid motion, and to this 
end they devised wonderful cascades and fountains. Now 
adays it seems that something more restful is desired. In one 
garden the problem was to devise a proper setting for a small 
pond with a bridge at one end. The stone workand masonry 
are about as simple in their outlines as they could possibly be. 
There is nothing to distract the eye from the general picture, 
yet every detail is clear and distinct with a special meaning 
all its own. Rhododendrons fill large vases of a simple Italian 
type. The balustrade which crosses the bridge is curved in 
plan into a graceful line, something like that of the curved 
balustrade around the Isola Bella in the small lake in Florence. 
The vases are arranged on the bridge so as to occupy spaces 
left in the balustrade, and the steps leading up to the roadway 
from the borders of the pond combine with the other features 
to produce a most graceful ensemble. 

In another estate is placed a semicircular seat overlooking 
a tennis court. It is on a spot surrounded by the dense foliage 
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of many trees, and from it can be had a charming view of about 
six or seven miles from the tennis court across the distant hills. 
Fromfront or rear itaffords an excellent site for some elaborate 
specimen of the sculptors art but the seat was designed on the 
simplest possible lines and placed by a stone table equally plain 
and unpretentious, so that refreshments can be served while 
guests are watching the game on the courts. The simple classic 
lines of seat and table make a most pleasant feature of the lawn 
under the thick foliage of the trees, and all is infinitely more in 
keeping with the location and its environment than the most 
elaborate temple or pergola that ever graced a Roman garden. 

Another piece of fascinating work is seen in another gar' 
den and lawn where nature appears to have run riot over- 
head, underfoot and all around but without the slightest ob- 
jection on the part of the architect, who, without disturbing 
a twig or a leaf as it would seem, has placed a handsome stone 
balustrade and old vase in the corner of a grass terrace. This is 
amost picturesque and free treatment of balustrade work,very 
distinct from the formal French idea and somewhat similar 
in its drawing to the garden work at Condover in England. 
Ivy covers a portion of the balustrade, still further preserv- 
ing the effect of intimacy with the surrounding foliage. 

If the neighbors will not take proper care of their own 
grounds we can at least take care of our own and in such a 
way as to shut out from our view the shortcomings of the 
neighbors. When a problem of this type confronted a land- 
scape designer not long ago he cast the neighbors into the outer 
darkness at the psychological spot by a garden wall and lattice 
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with antique fragments. This wall is of brick laid with wide 
joints, and flanked by two other brick piers joined to the cen- 
ter motif by a blue wooden lattice. The wall and piers are 
surmounted by vases with brilliant flowers, and the climbing 
vines have made the entire work harmonious to an exception' 
al degree. A little path running down from the front of the 
steps leads to a low fountain in the center of the garden and 
beyond this again,underneaththe trees,can be caught aglimpse 
of a simple pergola, on the end of which there is a mask spout' 
ing water into a trough, where the birds gather for their bath. 
This makes a pretty picture from the stone seat and is espec- 
ially pleasing at evening after sunset, when the colors are 
quieted and the heat of the midday has gone. The semi-circu- 
lar stone steps in front of the Roman seat are also built of 
common bricks laid in white mortar, thus making a relief from 
the more formal stone work. 

Landscape architecture is something more than the science 
of marking off flower beds and paths, planting trees and plac- 
ing sculptured ornament. The designing and making of the 
sculpture is one highly important phase of the work, while 
still another, not less essential on the typical American estate, 
is the engineering side. According to current practise, few 
Americans confine themselves to but one branch of the work. 
For instance, Francis Howard designs the sculpture and at- 
tends to its placing. The examples of garden work already 
described in this article are by him. Charles W. Leavitt, Jr., 
is more properly a landscape engineer than an architect. He 
takes a large estate and lays it out into lawns, flower gardens, 
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vineyards, vegetable gardens and so on, planning the drives, 
the bridle paths and the rambles through the woodlands and 
determining the location of the dwelling, the formal garden, 
the farm buildings, the dairy, the entrance lodge and the ap- 
proach to the house. He supervises practically every detail 
of the planning of the estate except the designing and con- 
struction of the buildings. Eugene Glaenzer is neither an arch- 
itect nor an engineer, but an art dealer who treats garden 
sculpture as one of the finest forms of art. But he does not 
confine himself to selling his sculpture to anyone who chances 
to buy and thereupon surrender all interest in it. He follows 
it to its destination and sees that it is placed where and as. 
it should be. Moreover he plans the landscape architecture 
for entire estates and even smaller country places. 

Then again, there are more and more building architects 
every year who do not call their contracts complete until 
they have fitted their houses to the ground, or rather con- 
formed the grounds to the house. But whether it be archi- 
tect, sculptor, engineer or art dealer, one or all, who con- 
tribute to the arrangement and embellishment of the estate, 
one fundamental principle guides them and it is that expressed 
in this verse selected by Mr. Downing for the title page of his 

book: 

"Insult not nature with absurd expense, 

Nor spoil her simple charms by vain pretense, 

Weigh well the subject, be with caution bold, 

Profuse of genius, not profuse of gold." 

Mr. Glaenzjer is fond of saying that it is taste, not cost, that 
makes or mars a garden. Mr. Howard practises the same 
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principles. Mr. Leavitt lays out the large estate and designs 
a fascinating formal garden that relies for its success on the 
scientific selection of its trees, shrubs and flowers, the correct 
location of the swimming pool and pergola, and for its sculp' 
tural adornment upon but two simple marble benches and 
one sun dial. 

France still remains loyal to Le Notre, the greatest land' 
scape architect of them all. A new society known as Les 
Amateurs du Jardin has recently arranged an exhibition in 
the Champs Elysees whose purpose is largely to idolise Le 
Notre and keep the present day designers true to the won' 
derful ideals expressed by him at Versailles, Chantilly and 
the Tuileries. No landscape architect will ever deem it ex' 
pedient to ignore Le Notre. 

It could not be done. And it is inevitable that the Euro- 
pean influence should ever remain strong in the selection of 
the garden s ornaments. In the designing and placing of their 
sculpture the Americans frankly concede this, but they are 
far from being servile followers of the Continental or Eng' 
lish artists. On the contrary, they declare that the conditions 
under which they work are a law unto themselves. To sc 
lect the best frdm the past, to modernise it with strict ad' 
herence to the best traditions and achievements that have 
been handed down, to "insult not nature with absurd ex' 
pense," and to serve nature as an assistant and not compel 
its obedience as a slave— such are their aims and achieve 
ments today. 
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